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No. 9. 


differ 80 pune in others views, \ fe they all appea 
to it for authority ? 

Father, The Old Testament is very explicit 
in stating the form of worship and all the cere- 
monies enjoined upon the Jews, because that was 
an outward dispensation, intended to typify and 
lead to a spiritual dispensation ; and its end be- 
ing accomplished, it was abrogated by the com- 
ing of Christ. Now we may remember he 
said to the woman of Samaria, “ The hour com- 
eth and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for 
the Father seeketh such to worship him. God 

a spirit, and they that worship him, must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” 

I have no doubt that this spiritual worship,— 
this communion of the soul with the Father of 
spirits,—has been, and still is performed at times 
| by the pious and sincere worshippers in all the 


John. Tn a former conversation the subjects of | various sects of Christendom ;—the question is, 
repentance and conversion were discussed, and | which of the various forms of worship is most 


we were shown the necessity of being “ ‘born | consistent with the Christian dispensation, and 
again of incorruptible seed, by the word of God, best adapted to promote true spiritual worship. 


which liveth and abideth forever.” There is | John. 1 think it is much to be regretted, that 
another subject of much interest which I desire the writers of the New Testament were not a lit- 
to understand, and that is the right mode of tle more explicit in regard to the manner of 
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worshipping the Divine Being. 

Father. This isa subject of deep interest to 
every awakened mind, and I shall endeavor to 
state my views upon it for your serious consider- 
ation; not wishing you to adopt them any fur- 
ther than you may be convinced in your own) 
minds of their truth. 

James. There is a wide difference among Chris- | 
tians of various denominations in their manner | 
of worship, and yet most of them profess to de- 
tive their views from the same source. The Ca- 
tholics have their stated forms of prayer and 
praise, many of which are repeated in a dead 
language ; the Episcopalians have theirs all writ- 
ten and repeated in the English language; the 
Presbyterians have no forms for their prayers, 
but their hymns are set to music, and sometimes 
accompanied by the organ; the Methodists and 
Baptists have most!y discarded the instrumental 
music, but still retain the vocal,—while the 
Friends, or Quakers, have relinquished both, and 
all set forms of prayer and preaching, deeming 
neither indispensable to Divine worship, which 
they believe may be acceptably performed in si 
lence. Now, if the Bible be so perfect a rule as 
is generally stated, how is it that all these people 


| worship, for there has been a great deal of dis- 


puting about it among the professors of Chris- 
tianity. 

‘ather. I do not think so. For Christ said to 
his disciples, “I have yet many things to say to 
you, but ye cannot bear them now; howbeit, 
when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will 
| guide you into all truth: for he shall not speak 
lof himself, but whatsoever he shall hear, that 
shall he speak: and he will show you things to 
come. He shall glorify me, for he shall receive 
of mine, and shall shew it unto you.” John xvi. 
12-14. Was it not much better to direct their 
attention tothe teachings of the Spirit of Truth, 
(which he has promised to all those who wait 
upon him) than to give them verbal or written 
instructions about the manner of worship, which 
perhaps they were not in a state to receive ? 

John. ‘Those who were to be guided by the 
Spirit of Truth, or indued with a mirzculous 
gift of the Holy Ghost, did not need such parti- 
cular directions, but if the apostles, while under 
the influence of this power, had written a more 
minute account of their forms of worship, it 
might have saved a great deal of controversy. 

Father. True spiritual worship does not de- 
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pend upon any form, but upon the power or in- 
fluence under which it is performed. ‘The 
kingdom of God is not in word, but in power.” 
1 Cor. iv. 20. It is not necessary that we should 
use the same form of worship that the apostles 
did,—but it is absolutely necessary that we 
should be governed and influenced by the same 
power, or spirit of truth; for without it we can- 
not even think a good thought, much less can 
we perform, acceptably, the solemn service of 
Divine worship. The apostle Paul said, ** We 
are not sufficient of ourselves, to think anything 
as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God, 
who also hath made us able ministers of the 
New Testament; not of the letter, but of the 
spirit ; for the letter killeth, but the spirit giv- 
eth life.” 2 Cor. iii. 5, 6. 

John. But would not the same spirit always 
lead into the same form ? 

Father. It will always produce the same fruits 
of holiness, but not always the same form of 
worship; for the Divine Being adapts his in- 
structions and requisitions to the state of the 
people whom he visits. His mercy and his con- 


descension to the children of Israel were so 
great, that he gave them an outward law, adapt- 
ed to their weak, carnal state; and he made 
that law a figure, or shadow of good things to 
come, so that they might be led by the shadow 
to seek for the ‘‘ substance, which is Christ.” It 
is evident that the prophets and other holy men 


who lived under the law, did come to the know- 
ledge of Christ; for the apostle Peter says ex- 
pressly, that ‘“ the spirit of Christ was in them.” 
1 Peter i. 11. But in process of time, the Mo- 
saic law became much corrupted by the traditions 
of the elders which the scribes had engrafted 
upon it, and the people became so dependent 
upon outward observances that they “omitted 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith.” Matt. xxiii. 23. Then it be- 
came necessary to abolish that law, and Jesus 
Christ came to “take away the hand-writing of 
ordinances,” and to introduce a more spiritual 
dispensation, which he exemplified in his life 
and sealed by his death. This law of the uew 
covenant was predicted bythe prophet Jeremiah, 
who says, “ This shall be the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel: After those 
days, saith the Lord, I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their hearts, and 
will be their God, and they shall be my people.” 
Jer. xxxi. 33. It is far superior to any outward 
law, because it is always adapted to the condi- 
tion of each individval, and it is not limited in 
its application to our outward actions, for it con- 
demns every evil thought which rises in the 
mind; and thus in the obedient, dedicated soul, 
it lays the axe to the root of the corrupt tree. 
John. 1 acknowledge all this is consistent with 
the scriptures; but 1 have sometimes met with 
persons who say that all immediate revelation 
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has ceased, and that we have nothing to depend 
on now, but the scriptures and our reasoning 
powers. 

Father. Yes, there are such persons, and 
some of them even pretend to be Christians, 
But the scripture tells us, “No man ean ga 
that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,’ 
Cor. xii. 3. ‘ 

James I have often heard such persons speak 
on religion,—and I confess that I have so little 
knowledge on the subject, that I could not re. 
fute their reasonings. I should like to be cer. 
tain that the Divine Spirit does operate upon 
man, and inform him of his duty, before we pro- 
ceed further in the consideration of spiritual 
worship. 

Father. The best way, and the only sure way 
for a man to be satisfied of this, is, to be obe 
dient to every manifestation of duty in his ow 
mind,—to keep all his passions in subjection, 
and to do every thing that he believes will be 
pleasing in the sight of God; and he will then 
find, as he continues to walk in this path, that 
his spiritual perceptions will improve; and he 
will see many things to be wrong, which he onee 
considered indifferent, and will experience many 
joys to spring up in his heart, which before were 
unknown to him; until at length he may arrive 
at that state of “full age,” which the apostle 
Paul speaks of, ‘even of those who by reason of 
use have their senses exercised to discern both 
good and evil.”” Heb. v. 14. That we haves 
sense of duty, or moral faculty, (by some called 
conscience) placed in our minds, which when 
divinely enlightened enables us to discern buth 
good and evil, without waiting for the slow de 
ductions of reason, must be acknowledged by 
every man that is acquainted with his own heart 
This important truth, which is so plainly taught 
in the sacred writings, and so readily acknow 
ledged by every unprejudiced mind, was long ob 
scured, and even denied, in the false theology d 
the schoolmen,“‘ who darkened counsel by words 
without knowledge;”—but it is now acknow 
ledged by the most distinguished writers on mo 
ral philosophy; and it has been ably proved, 
that this “moral sense” is one of the earliest 
faculties developed in childhood; that it is caps 
ble of being improved by use, or impaired by 
neglect ; and that on its use or abuse is deper 
dent the happiness or misery of man'* 

James. These facts are acknowledged even by 
those who deny the authority of the scriptures. 


Father. Now, if it be admitted that we have 
a ‘moral sense,” for discerning between good 
and evil, it follows as a necessary consequence, 
that there must be a medium by which this sens 
is brought into use: for the eye cannot sce with 
out light; nor can the ear hear without sound. 
The Divine Spirit is the medium which conveys 


* See Stewart’s Moral Philosophy. 
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eee ce eae 
to our conscience, or moral sense, the knowledge 
It is called the light, be- 
cause it is the medium of perception. 
called the word of God, because through this 
medium he speaks to the soul ; and it is called 
the grace of God, because it is given freely, 
“without money and without price.” 
fers to the conscience as the eye of the soul, 
when he says, “ If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body will be full of light: but if thine eye be 
evil, thy whole body will be full of darkness.” 
There is such a striking analogy between the ef- 
fects of light upon the natural eye, and the ope- 
rations of the Divine Spirit in the soul, that I 
am willing to pursue it further 

The first thing that strikes the attention of an 
infant is the light; yet it has no knowledge of 
the nature and properties of light, nor the uses 
for which it was designed ;—it does not even 
know the distance, nor size, nor quality, of any 
thing it sees, until its senses are improved by ex- 
Persons who were born blind, and have 
been restored to sight by a surgical operation, | 
have at first to examine and handle every thing 
they see, like the infant does, until by expe- 
rience they learn to judge of the size and dis- 
All their first perceptions are 





of spiritual things. 


tance of objects. 
imperfect and indistinct. 
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thing good in his own nature, independent of the 
Divine Being. ‘ There is none good but one,— 
that is God.” Therefore, if we find any thing 
in our own hearts to condemn us for evil, it must 
be something that is good,—something that 
comes from God; for evil will not condemn 
evil. Satan is not ‘‘ divided against himself.” 
This pure principle of Divine Light not only 
condemns us for evil, and “‘ sets our sins in or- 
der before us,” but it likewise incites us to good- 
ness; and when we are obedient to it, we are 
sensible of a hily joy, a heavenly serenity of 
mind, which the apostle Paul deseribes as the 
“love of God shed abroad in the heart.” 

John. I can bear witness to that; for I have 
experienced it in some measure, and I must ac- 
knowledge that it far surpasses all the joys this 
world can afford. 

Father. These truths are admitted by the 
most pious and enlightened writers of every 
Christian denomination that I am acquainted 
with; and many of them have acknowledged, 
that at times they have been so influenced by 
Divine grace in their religious services that their 
words seemed to come to them unsought, and 
were accompanied with such convincing power 
and Divine energy, that all opposition was sub- 


Like the man who|dued, and many hearts were melted into love 


was restored to sight by our Lord, they see 
“men as trees walking.” 
facts induce us to doubt of the qualities of light 
being the same in every individual; and even 
the man whose eyes are impaired by disease, so 
that he cannot direct his steps aright, must ac- 
knowledge, that on other men the light may be 
shining unimpaired. 

It is thus that our mental vision becomes gra- 
dually accustomed to the influence of the Divine 
Spirit ‘in whom we live, and move, and have 
our being ;” and as we are earnestly engaged in 
attending to its discoveries, and faithfully con- 
cerned to walk in the light, we shall become 
“children of the light and of the day,” and 
will experience an advancement in the truth, and 
in the knowledge of the Lord; so that what was 
at first as “‘ the light of the moon, shall become 
as the light of the sun, and the light of the suo 
shall become sevenfold, as the light of seven 
days ;” for “the path of the just is as the shin- 
ing light, that shineth more and more unto the 


Yet none of these 


James. I have long been acquainted, in soma 
measure, with the effect of conscience in restrain- 
lng me from doing evil, or reproaching me for it; 
but I had no idea that this was any thing extra- 


Father. It is not anything extraordinary, for 
all men have it; and the Divine light shines on 
the moral sense of all, but all men do not attend 
to it; for ‘ men love darkness rather than light 
because their deeds are evil.” 

It is acknowledged by all, that man has no- 


and tenderness. Almost every pious and expe- 
rienced Christian will acknowledge, that he has 
often known something of this heavenly influence 
to pervade his mind, during his seasons of pri- 
vate devotion, when he has withdrawn his mind 
from the world, and prostrated his whole soul 
in silent adoration before that awful Being whose 
presence fills infinity, and whose power upholds 
the universe. Why then should there be so little 
of this power and this precious solemnity expe- 
rienced in the religious worship that generally 
prevails in Christendom? Is it not because 
men have “ forsaken God, the fountain of living 
water, and have hewn out to themselves cisterns, 
broken cisterns, that can hold no water?” In- 
stead of waiting for his power to influence their 
hearts, to control their thoughts, and to enable 
them to worship in spirit and in truth, how many 
rush into forms and ceremonies, without waiting 
for any Divine influence to pervade their minds ; 
forgetful of the apostolic declaration, that “we 
know not what to pray for as we ought, but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered; and he that 
searcheth the heart knoweth what is the mind of 
the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for 
the saints according to the will of God.”’ Rom. 
viii. 26, 27. 
(To be continued.) 





He who serves the Lord perfectly at the pre- 
sent moment, though it be in a small thing, such 
ag the hewing of wood, or the drawing of water, 
does in reality glorify Him more than another 
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«ho is prospectively athirst and anxious for 
things of much greater consequence, but at the 
same time neglects or imperfectly perfurms his 
present duties. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
CALLED QUAKERS IN IRELAND. 


It seemed good toa half year’s Meeting assem- 
bled in Dublin, in the Third month, 1700, that 
a faithful narrative should be preserved and 
transmitted to future generations, of what great 
things the Lord had done for a people within the 
compass of forty-five years then past, and not out 
of the memory of some elders then living. Ac- 
cordingly such a narrative was by their advice 
compiled, being collected from divers authentic 
papers and certificates, from whence the follow- 
ing account was drawn by Thomas Wight, of 
Cork, a worthy elder, whose character is given | 
in due course of time in the followiug history. 

It is true, William Sewel did, in “the year 
1722, publish a general history of this people, 


who (in his own words) “ began to take heed | 


a divine conviction in the conscience, and preach- 
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go and live in Ireland: my wife being willing, 
we prepared for it, and taking with us one ser. 
vant, some necessaries, and ‘merchants’ goods, 
we landed in Dublin, where I was strongly im. 
portuned to settle ; trading being then very brisk, 
and houses upon easy terms, it being not long 
after the plague ; but I was prevented by a secret 
hand that I did not then know, which preserved 
me from the deceitfulness of riches, with which, 
if I had given way to this temptation I had ae. 
cording to all probability, been laden as with 
thick clay, and thereby been hindered from the 
Lord’s service, as some others are. 

‘So from Dublin we went into the North, and 
took a house in Antrim, and my brother lived 
with us, for the troop he belonged to quartered 
in and about that place: I soon sold off my goods 
and went for England to buy more, and going 
into the North, understanding George Fox and 
James Naylor (of whom I had heard) were come 
into those parts, I was glad of that opportunity, 
and went to a place where was James Naylor, 
who spoke of the things of God’s kingdom, and 
work of regeneration ; and though his words 
were not many, they were powerful, and reached 


ed unto others the doctrine ef an inward light | God’s witness in me, that had long strove with 


wherewith Christ had enlightened man, and i in} 
the latter end of the time > of King Charles I 
began to increase in number and became a separ- 


/me, and my heart being then opened, as the 
Lord opened the heart of Lydia, 1 knew it to be 
the truth, and received it in the love of it; for 


ate Society among men, distinguished by the| I had longed after it, and was ready for the 


scornful appellation of Quakers. ” 


nord’s harvest : things appeared so plain, and 


William Edmundson, born at Little Musgrove | concurred with so many Scriptures, which were 
in Westmoreland, in the year 1627, having re- | brought to my remembrance, that I thought all 
ceived truth in the love of it, and obtained mercy | that ‘heard it declared must needs confess it was 


of the Lord to be faithful, was made instrumental ; the very truth. 


In a very few days the Lord's 


for gathering and convincing some (by declaring | power mightily seized on me, and hedged up my 
what God had done for his soul) before any other | former way, and ] was under great exercise of 
winistering Friends came out of England in the| spirit 6n many accounts; so when I had done 
message of the Gospel, of whom as also of his| my business in England lintended by God’s per 


own inward exercises, trials and suffering 


kept an account in writing, which we shall there- | 


es he| 


mission again for lreland, bound to Carrickfergus, 
or near it; and at sea the Lord’s hand was heavy 


fore, in the first place, subjoin in his own words, | on me, and great wrestlings and conflicts of spirit 


viz :-— 
“Tt pleased the Lord in my youthful days to 


bring me often to a consideration of my soul’s | 


happiness, and when I[ was in the army in Scot- 


| 
| 


I had; under which exercises I landed at Car. 
rickfergus ; it was something late in the after 
noon, yet [ rode twelve miles to Antrim, where 
my wife and aforesaid brother were. He meet- 


land, under Oliver Cromwell, matters relating | ing me at the door appeared with his usual salu- 
to my salvation came more close upon me; for| tation, but the Lord’s power so seized on mé 


the Lord was visiting me and striving with me 
both in judgments and mercies. In the year 
1651, I came out of Scotland into England, and 
being in Derbyshire where the name of a people 
called Quakers was much talked of, and one 
George Fox to be the ringleader of them; vari- 
ous reports went abroad concerning them, some 
for good, and many for evil; but my heart was 
drawn towards them for good. 

«‘ Now about this time [ married and left the 
army, and was about to settle in Derbyshire: in 
the interim my brother, John Edmundson, being 
then a soldier in Ireland, came over into Eng- 
Jand to visit his relations, and persuaded me to 


that I could not join in it, and 1 was broken int 
many tears. We went in, and sat down, and! 
was mightily exercised under the sense of the 
Lord’s power, which begat in mea true godly 
sorrow, but mixed with comfort in his tender 
mercies. My wife and brother sat quiet, with 
no small admiration at the change; (this was in 
the year 1653.) Now I came to the entry of my 
goods which was no small exercise to get through, 
because at the Custom House an oath would be 
required, and when they required it of me, I 
told them I could not swear, for Christ had for- 
bidden it. This was a strange thing to them, 
not having met with the like before; my deport- 
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ment, and speech in using the words thee and 
thou to them, and not putting off my hat was 


very offensive; but the Lord strengthened me, ' 


and my mind was towards him, which enabled 
me to stand in the cross, and despise the shame, 
and so according to my small measure [ stood 
in my testimony for his truth, by which I got 
through that exercise, and received my goods 
and came home. By this time great discourses 
were about the Quakers; and I was yet under 
great exercise of spirit, the Lord’s hand being 
mighty upon me in his judgments, yet, as I said 
before, mixed with his mercies, and my pain and 


trouble increased as a woman’s in travail bring- | 
ing forth her first born; and in the night season 
I wished for morning, and when the morning 
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and this I found Major Bousfield was a stranger 
to, but made me easy over God’s witness in my 
conscience, and healed my hurt too fast ; for in 
a few days after I left him, it broke out again, 
the Lord’s hand pursuing me, in whose light I 
saw and felt something yet in me that withstood 
the work of God, which must be slain and cruci- 
fied by the Lord’s judgments, and the daily 
cross of Christ Jesus, Then my wound was 
opened, and I saw there was no physician but 
the Lord alone, and I also saw where Bousfield 
was, and all ofthat spirit ; that they took up their 
rest and satisfaction in a talk and notion of reli- 
gion, without the true cross of Christ, that should 
mortify their lusts, wills, and vile affections, and 
crucify them to the world, and the world unto 


came, my travel and hard labor ceased not, and| them, being at ease in a form of godliness with- 
then I wished for night again, that my bed might: out the real work of the power.” 

give me ease; thus was I like one tossed, and | At that time, William Edmundson was remov- 
afflicted in this spiritual warfare, wherein I could ing his habitation from Antrim to Lurgan, and 
find none that could speak a word of comfort, that! soon after his brother came and dwelt with him, 
had trod in this straight path: many professors | and a meeting was kept at his house in Lurgan, 
came to jangle and contend, and spake evil of the} which was the first settled meeting of the people 
way of truth, which added trouble to my wounded | called Quakers in Ireland. This meeting was 
heart, and broken spirit, but it wrought for good, but small at first, but as their minds were kept 
for it raised discourses far and near what a people| inward, waiting in stillness upon God, they felt 
there was, and of their ways, manners, and be-| his presence to comfort and strengthen them in 
haviour; which settled so in the minds of sober 


people, that it put them upon an inquiry into the 
principles and faith of them. 

“Now was my name much talked of abroad, 
and ove Miles Bousfield, called a Major, who had 
received some convincement in England by 
George Fox, came soon away upon it into Ire- 
land, and being about that part of the country I 
lived in, and hearing of me, and the great exer- 
cise of conscience I was in, came to see me, but 
it happened I was from home: he spoke much 
of religion, and the work of the inner man to 
my wife, and how glad he would be of my com- 
pany, &c. When came home, my wife inform- 
ing me of him, and his discourse, I was very 
glad; for I would have gone far to find an ex- 
perienced friend that could have informed or 
helped me in my great straights, for 1 saw my 
own poverty, and weakness, and the enemy as a 
strong man armed making war within and with- 
out: so I rode to see Major Buusfield twelve 
miles, and abode with him ali night; he talked 
much of the work of God in man 3 spoke well 
of the way of truth, and of George Fox, and 


time of great sorrow and weakuess, and their 
number increased; for the name of Friends and 
fame of truth did spread, and divers sober people 
that sought after the knowledge of God joined 

with them, as William Soulden and his wife, 

John Hendryn, William Lynas, and several 

others: and the Lord was pleased to give Wil- 

liam Edmundson a part in the word and testi- 
mony of his kingdom and gospel of salvation, 

which he labored in according to his measure in ' 
much weakness and fear. He was moved to go 

to the public worship house, belonging to Lur- 

gan, to declare truth in the time of their worship, 

and was much beaten there by Colonel Stewart, 

but his testimony reached the hearts of some, 

particularly Mark Wright and Mark Sawyer, 

who followed him out of the said worship house 

and joined with Friends. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ [ntelliencer. 


Jonathan Clark, the subject of the following 
memoir, was a member of West Lake Monthly 


Meeting, Canada West. He was drowned while 


James Naylor, and exhorted me to be cheerful| crossiag a ferry u few miles from Picton, on the 
and merry, and not to be cast down with those| evening of the 11th of 10th month, 1835. He 
troubles, for it was the enemy’s work to drive mel was in the 38th year of his age, beloved and es- 
Into despair; for I had the tokens of God’s love, | teemed by all who knew him, and his loss deeply 
that he would love me to the end, and nothing! lamented, even by those who had but a transient 


in me could hinder his work, &e. 
tion to his words, being low and dejected in my 
spirit; his would answered me in that which 
pleased self; for something in me would have 
enjoyed the Lord without bearing his righteous 
judgments, or living in the daily cross of Christ : 


I gave atten-| 


acquaintance with him. 
just is blessed.” 

This, our beloved friend, was an example of 
meekness and piety, fearing God and walking 
uprightly before Him. He was a living minis. 
ter of the pure Gospel of Christ, and preached 


‘The memory of the 
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the word of God freely, and with that power 
with which he was endued by the aliwise Teach- 
er that teaches as never man taught, and who 
now, as in the days of the apostles, condescends 
to strengthen the faithful laborers of his vine- 
yard, and in the riches of his merey waters the 
thirsty plants, that the branches may bring forth 
good fruit to the honor of his great and adorable 
name. How the showers of heavenly dew have 
flowed through that faithful servant of the Lord, 
will never by many be forgotten, but is “as bread 
cast upon the waters, found after many days.” 
About a year before his death he was moved 
of the Lord to visit the families of Friends be- 
longing t» the Monthly Meeting of which he was 
a member, which labor he performed with such 
humility, that the sulemnity of his countenance 
when sitting in silence tended to soften the 
hearts of those present and prepared them to re- 
ceive the message of the Lord. He was one that 
spared no pains to gather the scattered sheep of 
Christ’s flock, that all might come to the true 
fold of rest, where they may feed in green pas- 
tures beside the still waters of lite. He was 
not one who labored to lay up the fleeting treas- 
ures of this world, which perish and are gone we 
know not where, but, on the contrary, labored 
diligently to lay up treasure in Heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt nor thieves 
break through and steal. Although the place of 


his residence was fifty miles from the Mouthly 
Meeting of which he was a member, he was sel- 
dum absent; many times performing much of 
the journey in the night, when circumstances 


would not: admit of long absence from home. 
He bore a faithful testimony against using the 
products of slavery, by example as well as pre- 
cept. 

As the Lord has seen meet in wisdom to try 
us, by removing as it were a pillar out of his 
church, may he be pleased in mercy to raise up 
faithful servants and handmaids, enabling them 
to go forth into the vineyard and labor for the 
advancement of his glorious cause in the earth, 
to the honor of His great and excellent name. 

Canada West, lst Month, 1836. 


The following letter, written by him, exhibits 
his religious concern, as well as humility. K. B. 


Dear Sister: I can assure thee that such has 
been my tried and proved situation for some 
time past, that I could scarcely claim to be an 
object of divine regard ; yet at times I have been 
seusibly made to witness the consolation of the 
living presence of my Lord and Master, so as al- 
most to forget my many trials; and am made to 
acknowledge that his tender dealings with me 
have been sanctified to my everlasting good. The 
trying dispensation which has atteudad me has 
been in order that I might see the necessity of liv- 
ing redeemed from the earth and all earthly enjoy- 
ments, however near and dear they may be, as I 


find many things which my soul delighted j in 
were much nearer to me than I thought them to 
be. I found it required of me to part with them, 
at least for a season; but such was the weight of 
the duty required of me, that when I thought of 
neglecting it, my very life seemed a burden, and 
at length, I was enabled to adopt the language of 
my Lord and Master, “ not my will but thine be 
done,” and have in a good degree, as far as | 
have been faithful and obedient, received the 
sure reward of all the obedient sons and daugh. 
ters of God, which is that peace which passeth 
all understaning, and which cannot be described 
by those who have not come into the enjoyment 
of it, by yielding obedience unto God’s requir. 
ings, as they are made known in the secret of 
their souls. And, my beloved sister, I have of. 
ten groaned fur thee in my secret and retired 
moments that thou mightest come into the full 
enjoyment of that which I have had a little ex. 
perience of ; believing it is that only which wil 
beautify and adorn us, and make us happy in this 
life and in that which is to come, which ought to 
be our first and greatest concern, and which, if 
we neglect, our loss is irreparable indeed. My 
beloved sister, often when my mind has been 
turned toward thee, and in tenderness of spirit 
has sought after thy welfare, my soul has been 
clothed in mourning, being then very sensible 
that thou art putting ‘aside the tender visitations 
of a merciful God and Saviour, wherewith He is 
visiting thee in order to gather thee into the fold 
of eternal rest. I feel desirous that if this still 
remains to be thy situation, that thou art still 
waiting for a more convenient seasun, and a time 
when it will not be so much of a cross to attend 
to the calls of Infinite Wisdom, I would revive 
to thee the language of the sacred record, “] 
have heard thee in a time accepted, and in the 
day of salvation have I succored thee ; behold, 
now is the accepted time, behold now is the day 
of salvation.” For I feei as if thou hadst at 
seasons entered into solemn covenants with thy 
God; and through weakness hast broken these 
precious covenants, and again and again gone 
counter to the divine commands. O! saith wy 
soul, that thou my dear sister, come to a stand, 
and consider thy situation, and inquire of thyself 
how would it fare with my poor soul, if in this 
state of inattention to his requirings my God 
should call me to leave time and enter into eter- 
nity! Am I prepared? Is the lamp of the 
Lord trimmed and burning in my bosom ? Have 
I the oil of faithful dedicated obedience flowing 
in my vessel, that thereby I am ready to go forth 
at the midnight cry to meet the bridegroom of 
souls? Bear with me, dear sister, for gréat is 
and has been the exercise of my soul for thy 
well-being; and if thou shouldst find thou art 
still unprepared for thy final change, then I be- 
seech thee give not sleep to thine eyes nor slum- 
ber to thy eyelids, until thou hast an evidence 
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that the work is begun that will place thee in a 
state of acceptance with thy God ; for I long to 
feel and know this to be thy blessed condition ; 
for I feel thee to be a sister as to the outward, 
and I want to feel thee to be a sister nearly and 
dearly united in the fellowship of the everlasting 
gospel, that we may be united ina living concern 
and travail, not ouly for our own welfare, but also 
for the welfare of the ever blessed truth. Were 
we willing to part with our own wills and every- 
thing that is near and dear unto us, we should 
enjoy the living presence of our dear Lord and 
Master, now, henceforth and forevermore ; which 
that thou mayst come to know, is the desire of 
thy brother and tribulated friend and well-wisher 
in the trath. 
JONATHAN CLARK. 
2d month, 1853. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 


Perhaps at no period known was that declara- 
tion of Scripture more fully remembered than at 
the present time : ‘* And when ye shall hear of 
wars and rumors of wars see that ye be not 
troubled, for these things must come to pass; 
but the end is not yet.”” The advent of Christ 
in the flesh was ushered in by angels, saying, 
“Fear not, for behold [ bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people; for 
unto you is born this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour which is Christ the Lord; and sud- 


denly there was with the angel a multitude of | 


the heavenly host, praising God and saying, 
glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men ;”’ in agreement with the 


the light shone about him brighter than the sun,» 
causiog him to say, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?”’ then we shall see thatif it was wrong 
for Cain to slay his brother, it is also wrong for 
us to slay one another. 

Believing that all wars come as testified, “‘even 
from your lusts that war in your members,” these 
being the source of all war, let the potsherds 
strive with the potsherds of the earth, but let 
us consider that the Almighty rules and over- 
rules, to bring about the purposes of his own 
will, and it is for us to have faith in Him, that 
all things shall work together for good to those 
who love him, knowing that he can do for us 
more abundantly than we can either ask or think. 
This begets in usa firm reliance on His sove- 
reignty, His divine providence, who seeth “ with 
equal eye a hero perish or a sparrow fall,” and 
he will in his own time, and in his own way, be 
a “ Judge among the nations, aud rebuke many 
people, and they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

J. W. 

Canada West, 4th mo. 27, 1859. 


“ Set a watch upon thy lips, that thou sin not with thy 
tongue.” 

It is always well to avoid saying everything 
that is improper; but it is especially so before 
children. And here parents, as well as others, 
are often in fault. Children have as many ears 
as grown persons, and they are generally more 
attentive to what is said before them. What 
they hear, they are very apt to repeat; and as 


prophecy of Isaiah, “ Wnto us a child is born, | they have no discretion, and not suflicient know- 
unto us a Son is given, (unto us in all ages,) and | ledge of the world to disguise any thing, it is 
he shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the | generally found that “children and fools speak 


Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, and the| the truth.” 


Prince of Peace, and of the increase of His gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end ;”’ and 
I believe there is that at work which will order 
and establish it. 

The spirit of Christianity is the spirit of peace ; 
many who profess Christianity know, in their 
own experience, that “the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid, the calf and the young lion and the fat- 
ling together, and a little child shall lead them ;” 
the child born, the Son given—a birth of the 
Divine life in the souls of men—and it is for all 
Christians to pray that wonders and signs may 
be wrought by the holy child Jesus, a Saviour 
to save us from our sins, not in them. When 
We recognise this Saviour, who is the Saviour of 
all those that believe ; who came, and still cometh 
in the flesh, that he may condemn sin in the 
flesh ; who still says to those who are in rebellion, 
Tam Jesus whom thou persecutest, the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world; and are 
brought into that state the Apostle was, when 


See that boy’s eyes glisten while 
you are speaking of a neighbor, in a language 
you would not wish to bave repeated. He does 
not fully understand what you mean, but he will 
remember every word ; and it will be strange if 
he does not cause you to blush by the repetition. 

A gentleman was in the habit of calling at a 
neighbor’s house, and the lady had always ex- 
pressed to him great pleasure from his calls. 
One day, just after she had remarked to him, as 
usual, her happiness from his visit, her little 
boy entered the room. The gentleman took him 
on his knee, and asked, Are you not glad to see 
me, George?’ “No, sir,” replied the boy. 
“ Why not, iy little man?” he continued. “ Be- 
cause mother don’t want you to come,” said 
George. ‘Indeed! how do you know that, 
George ?”” Here the mother became crimson, 
and looked hard at her little son. But he saw 
nothing, and therefore replied, “ Because, she 
said yesterday, she wished that old bore would 
not call here again.” That was enough. The 
gentleman’s hat was soon in requisition, and he 
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left with the impression that “ great is the truth, 
and it will prevail.” 

Another little child looked sharply in the face 
of a visitor, and being asked what she meant by 
it, replied, “ I wanted to see if you had a drop 
in your eye; I heard mother say you had fre- 
quently.”—N. York Observer. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 14, 1859. 


MARRIED, at the house of the bride’s father, by the 
approbation of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, held 
at Millville, on the 3lst of 3d mo. last, Wittram M. 
Regs, to Anna Eves, all of the former place. 


Dip, after several years of sickness, at her residence 
in Harford County, Md., on the 12th of 4th mo., 1859, 
Racuet Krysey, relict of the late Seth Kinsey, in the 
731 year of her age, a member of Fawn Particular 
and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. She bore her suf- 
ferings with Christian fortitude, frequently expressing 
resignation to the Divine will, and thankfulness that 
she had been called to suffer, since through that me- 
dium her spirit bad been brought into closer com- 
munion with the Father of Spirits. She had become 
much weaned from the thiogs of this world, often 
saying to her children they were the only tie that 
bound her to earth. A friend having remarked that 
her family would miss her very much, she answered 
“ Yes, but their loss will be my gain.” A short time 
before she expired, having expressed her belief that 
her end was very near, she said ‘I do not fear to die.” 
She retained her mental faculties in full vigor to the 
last, peacefully sinking to rest in the full confidence 
of a blessed immortality. Her walk in life was in hu- 
mility, never making an ostentatious display of re- 
ligion; but when the storms came, and the winds 
blew, they prevailed not against her, for she was 
founded on the Rock of Ages. 


——,, On the 3d of 4th mo. last, Chalkley Eves, son 
of J. Parvin and Anna Eves, in the 16th year of his 
age. 

, At Dunning’s Creek, on the 27th ult., Hiram 
B. Cueaver, son of Thomas and Ruth M. Cleaver, aged 
5 weeks. 


——., On the 27th ult., Mercy C., wife of Mark 
Hains, of Fulton township, Lancaster Co., Pa., in the 
50th year of her age. 

Her lingering disease, which was pulmonary, she 
bore with a remarkable degree of patience and resig- 
nation, evincing that the Christian’s faith was her 
support, and at last her crowning hope in death. She 
was an affectionate wife and a careful mother, whose 
tender counsel expressed to her family, even to the 
latest hour, manifested her concern for their well- 
being. 

, At his residence at Branch Hill, Clermont Co., 
Obio, on the 29th ult., after a short but painful illness, 
Joun WILLIAMSON, in the 67th year of his age. 

The deceased was an exemplary member of Cincin- 
nati Monthly Meeting of Friends, and bas left a beloved 
wife and a large circle of friends to mourn their loss, 
leaving the undoubted evidence of a peaceful and 
happy close. 

On the 6th inst., in the 59th year of his age, Isaac 
Mecuem, a member of Little Falls Monthly and Forest 
Particular Meeting, Harford Co., Md. 
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\ For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES AND REFLECTIONS, 

BY S. M. JANNEY. 
No. 6. 

The progenitor of the Hebrews, first named 
Abram, and afterwards Abraham, migrated from 
a country east of the Tigris called “ Ur of the 
Chaldees,”’ and sojourned at Haran, or Charon, 
in Mesopotamia. It is believed that he there 


| mingled with a people well advanced in civiliza. 
| tion, and that he was a man of improved mind 
as well as deeply imbued with religious senti- 
ments. 
riod, close observers of celestial phenomena ; but 


heir astronomical studies were unhappily di. 
| 


The Chaldeans were, from an early pe. 


rected chiefly to the purpose of astrology, or 
foretelling future events by the aspects of the 
stars. ‘This chimerical science was also associat. 
ed with a veneration for the heavenly bodies as 
the imagined abodes of the deities who governed 
the world, and hence the worship of the sun, 
moon and stars was probably the earliest form of 
idolatry. 

From this idolatrous worship Abraham was re- 
quired by divine command to abstain, and being 
instructed in the doctrine of the unity and spirit- 
uality of the Supreme Being, he was called to leave 
his home and his country, and to go to a land 
that God would show him, receiving, at the same 
time, a promise that he should be the father of a 
great people, and that in his seed should all the 
families of the earth be blessed. 

Abram, accompanied by his wife Sarai, and 
his nephew Lot, removed with their flocks and 
herds and pitched their tents at Sechem, in the 

| land of Canaan and afterwards on a mountain to 
| the east of Bethel. On account of a grievous 
| famine in the land they were induced to remove 
| to Egypt and to sojourn there; for Egypt was 
| then occupied by an industrious agricultural po- 
pulation, and being irrigated by the annual over- 
flowing of the Nile, was less subject to a scarcity 
of food than the surrounding countries. 

Being apprehensive that the Egyptians would 
become enamored of his wife, who was remarka- 
ble for her beauty, and that they would kill him 
in order to obtain possession of her, he adopted 
a weak and unjustifiable expedient, pretending 
that she was his sister, and advising her to puarti- 
cipate in the artifice. 

According to the Mosaic account, as generally 
understood, she was his half-sister, but according 
to Josephus, who doubtless gives the Jewish in- 
terpretation of the text, she was his niece, being 
the sister of Lot, and daughter of Haran. The 

| Egyptian monarch, who by the Hebrews was al- 
ways called Pharaoh, being misled by the arti- 
fice of Abram, made him rich presents on ac- 
count of Sarai, and took her to his kouse. 

A pestilence soon after broke out iu the house 

| of Pharaoh, and the monarch having learned the 
| commention which existed between Abraham and 
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Sarai, restored her to her husband, reproaching 
him, at the same time, for his dissimulation 

Abram being dismissed from Egypt, returned 
to Canaan “ very rich in cattle, in silver and in 

old.” 

Lot, who still accompanied him, was also pos- 
sessed of flocks and herds and tents. There be- 
ing a strife between the herdsmen of the two re- 
latives, Abram evinced his pacific disposition by | 
saying to Lot, “ Let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee, and between my | 
herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we be breth- | 
ren. Is not the whole land before thee? Sepa- 


rate thyself, I pray thee, from me; if thou wilt |’ 
‘commemorated by the Holy Jesus: 


take the left hand, then I will go to the right, 
orif thou depart to the right hand then I will 
goto the left.’ Krom this we may conclude 
that the land of Canaan was then very sparsely 
settled, and perhaps some parts of it divested of 
inhabitants by the recent famine. 

Lot, casting his eyes upon the rich and well 
watered valley of the Jordan, determined to 
pitch his tents there in the vicinity of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. And Abram removed his tent 
aod dwelt in the plains of Mamre, near the an- 
cient city of Hebron. 

The cities in the valley of the Jordan had been 
for twelve years tributary to Chedorlaomer, 
king of Klam or Elymais, supposed to be situ- 
ated near the Persian Gulf. In the thirteenth 
year they rebelled, and the following year they 
were invaded by the king of Elam, and three 
other kings from the region of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. These confederate kings, called 
by Jusephus the Assyrians, ravaged the country, 


B defeated the troops raised to protect the cities on 


the Jordan, and carried off many captives, among 
whom was Lot. 

The intelligence of this calamity being brought 
to Abram, he armed his trained servants, ‘* born ' 
in his own house, three hundred and eighteen,’, 
and pursued them. He fell upon them by night, 
and was successful in rescuing his nephew and 
other captives, some of whom were women. On 
his return from this successful expedition he was 
met at a place called the Kings’ dale, by the 
King of Sudom, to whom he delivered up the 
captives and the spoil, reserving nothing for him. 
self, and evincing by this magnanimous course 
that he had not drawn the sword to promote his 
own agerandizement. At the same place he was 
met by ** Melchisedec, king of Salem, and priest 
of the Most High God.” Concerning this mys- 
terious personage, there has been much conjec- 
ture and various opinions. 

Some suppose that he was the patriarch Shem, 
the son of Noah, and progenitor of Abraham; | 
for it appears that Shem was then living, and 
the place of his residence may have been Salem, | 
the city of peace, afterwards,called Jerusalem. 
The author of the epistle to the Hebrews refers 
to Melchizedeck as a type of Christ, who was to | 
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be a “high priest forever after the order of Mel- 


ehizedeck.” As Abram gave him the tenth of 
the spoils and received his blessing, it is argued 
that be was greater than Abram, and must have 
been either his progenitor or a personage more 
exalted by rank or enlightened by divine wis- 
dom. It has been suggested by an eminent 
minister of the gospel, now deceased, that the 
blessing of Melchizedeck to Abram consisted in 
instructing his understanding in the nature of 
the gospel, which is the power of God unto sal- 
vation, and from that time he was a warrior no 
more. 

And then it was that he occupied the position 
“ Your fa- 
ther Abram rejoiced to see my day, and he saw 
it and was glad.* 

Abram being childless, he and his wife earn- 
estly desired that they might have an heir, to 
transmit their name and inheritance. His peti- 
tion was heard by the Most High, who said to 
him, ‘‘ Look now toward Heaven and tell the 
stars, if thou be able to number them; so shall 
thy seed be. And when the sun was going 
down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram, and the 
voice of the Lord came to him, saying, ‘‘ Know 
of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a 
strange land that is not theirs, and shall serve 
them; and they shall afflict them four hundred 
years, and also that nation whom they shall serve 
will I judge ; and afterwards they shall come out 
with great substance. And thou shalt go to thy 
fathers in peace, in good old age. But in the 
fourth generation they shall come hither again ; 
for the iniquity of the Ammonites is not yet 
full.” 

In a subsequent divine communication the 
name of Abram was changed to Abraham, which 
signifies the father of a great multitude. 


Abraham had faith in the divine promise, but 
Sarah, despairing of its fulfilment to her, induced 
her husband to adopt the eastern custom of tak- 
ing a secondary wife, or concubine. From this 
connection with Hagar, an Egyptian woman, 
sprung Ishmael, the progenitor of the. B-douin 
Arabs, whose traditions corroborate the Mosaic 
account, and whose mode of life to this day re- 
markably illustrates the prophecy concerning his 
race recorded in Genesis: ‘ He will be a wild 
man, his hand will be against every man and 
every man’s hand against him.” 

The most remarkable instance of divine con- 
descension to Abraham was the visit of the an- 
gels, to announce the impending doom of Sodom 
As he sat in the door of his 
tent in the heat of the day, he saw “ three men 
approaching, whom he ran to meet, and bowing 
himself toward the ground he besought them to 
abide with him, that a little water might be 
brought to wash their feet, and a morsel of bread 


*Memoirs of Edward Stabler, p. 224. 
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to comfort their hearts.’”’ They halted, and the 
patriarch, with true eastern hospitality, ran to 
the herd and fetched a calf, tender and good, 
which he gave to a young man to dress, and he 
directed Sarah to hasten and make ready three 
measures of fine meal to bake cakes upon the 
hearth. After the repast was finished, the three 
guests renewed the promise of a son to be born 
to Sarah, which she heard with a laugh of incre- 
dulity, and then they proceeded towards the ci- 
ties of the plain. Abraham went with them “to 
bring them on the way,” and as they journeyed, 
one of them disclosed to him the awful retribu- 
tion that awaited the guilty inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The affecting appeal of the pa- 
triarch that the innocent might not be destroyed 
with the guilty, was patiently listened to, and it 
was conceded that even if ten righteous persons 
were found ina city it should not be destroyed. 
It appears, however, that so utterly depraved 
were the inhabitants of those cities, that none of 
them, except Lot and his family, were saved from 
destruction. 

Two of the heavenly messengers became the 
guests of the hospitable Lot, and witnessed the 
revolting immorality of the Sodomites. In order 
to save him and his family, they urged them to 
hasten their departure,—to look not behind 
them,—and toescape to the mountains lest they 
should be consumed. 

The plain, on which the guilty cities were situ- 
ated, was impregnated or underlaid with bitu- 
men and sulphur, which are still very abundant 
there, as modern travellers attest. A combusti- 
ble substance called slime, or bitumen, being dug 
from pits in the plains was probably used in their 
buildings, and when by means of lightning the 
cities were set on fire, they were rapidly con- 
sumed. In addition to this the plain must have 
sunk below its former level, so as to form the 
lake Asphaltites, or Dead Sea. Many instances 
have occurred of the sinking of land and the 
formation of lakes by earthquekes. Even in our 
own country where such convulsious are rare, 
there has been one instance in which a consider- 


sunk below its former level and is now covered 
with water. 

The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah with 
their inhabitants is not more remarkable than 
the ruin of Pompei and Herculanium, but in the 
latter case, so far as we are informed, there has 
been no divine revelation concerning the motives 
which induced the Ruler of the universe to over- 
whelm them with sudden destruction. 

Lot, with his two daughters, escaped first to a 
small city, called Zoar, and afterwards to the 
mountains, but his wife, looking back and linger- 
ing by the way, was suffocated by the sulphurous 
vapors. It has been conjectured by a modern 
writer of high reputation, that her body was “ in- 
crusted with saline particles that floated in the 


| phere difficult of respiration. 
able tract of land in one of the western States | 
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atmosphere,” and that “later tradition, founded 
on a liberal interpretation of the Mosaic account, 
pointed to a heap or column of salt, which bore, 
perhaps, some resemblance to a human form and 
was believed even by the historian Josephus, who 
had seen it, to be the pillar into which she was 
transformed.* The traditions of the country, 
reported by Strabo, Tacitus and other ancient 
writers, kept alive the remembrance of that aw. 
ful catastrophe,” by which the cities of the plain 
were overthrown.” ‘In the account of the lat 
ter, the number of the cities destroyed is mag. 
nified to thirteen.” 

In the narrative of the U. S. Expedition to 
the river Jordan and the Dead Sea, by W. F. 
Lynch, the author says, in relation to the geo. 
graphical features of the country. “ Everything 
said in the Bible about the sea and the Jordan, 
we believe to be fully verified by our obser 
vations.” 

Near the southern end of the lake they saw, in 
a conspicuous place on the shore, a pillar of rock 
salt about forty feet high, capped with carbonate 
of lime, which may be the pillar seen by Jose. 
phus, and associated by tradition with the over. 
throw of the cities and the death of Lot’s wife. 

The author last quoted thus describes the ap- 
pearance of the Dead Sea: “It was, indeed, 
scene of unmitigated desolation. On one side, 
rugged and worn, was the salt mountain of Us. 
dom, with its conspicuous pillar, which reminded 
us at least of the catastrophe of the plain; on 
the other were the lofty and barren cliffs of 
Moab, in one of the caves of which the fugitive 
Lot found shelter. Farther south was an ex 
tensive flat, intersected by sluggish drains, with 
the high hills of Edom semi-girdling the salt 
plain, where the Israelites repeatedly overthrew 
their enemies; and to the north was the cala, 
motionless sea, curtained with a purple mist; 
while many fathoms deep in the slimy mud be- 
neath it lay embedded the ruins of the ill-fated 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. The glare of 
light was blinding to the eye, and the atmos- 
No bird fanned 
with its wing the attenuated air through which 
the sun poured its scorching rays upon the mys 
terious element on which we floated, and which 
alone, of all the works of its Maker, contains no 
living thing within it.’’t 


SOMETHING ABOUT CHILDREN. 


Children are taught to tease, very much as 
they are taught to cry. With all his little wants, 
real or imaginary, the child runs to its motber. 
They are matters of importance to him. He 
wants a definite and decisive answer—one which 
will settle the question—and his mind will be 





—— a 


* Millman’s Hist. of Jews, i, 16. Josephus, Book |, 
ch. xi. 
t Lynch’s Expedition, p. 310. 
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on the rack until he has it. Itis not in the na- 
ture of the child to feel otherwise. He will have 
no peace himself, and will therefore give his mo- 
ther no peace, till he understands and knows that 
the point is settled, and how it is settled. If you 
give him no answer till he has spoken ten times, 
he will speak ten times ; and then, if he has any 
reason to suspect that speaking twenty times 
more will obtain an answer more favorable to his 
wishes, be will speak twenty times more. And this 
will soon grow intoa habit. But give him an an- 
swer the first time he speaks, and he will not be 
obliged to speak a second time to obtain one ; 
and never alter a decision for his teasing, and 
he will soon give it up as of no use. If you 
have leisure, and the occasion :eems a proper 
one, you may let him argue his case before you 
decide it—but not ufterwards. Indeed, if he 
has learned by experience that your decisions 
are final, he will seldom, if ever, attempt it. He 
will consider an answer as an answer. His mind 
will be at rest on that point, and soon find some- 
thing else with which to amuse himself. 


TANNER’S LECTURES. 
(Continued from page 120.) 

The next reference I find to schools, in the 
Bristol minutes, is in 1676, at which time the 
Friar’s mecting-house had been erected: this 
winute is as follows: “It being proposed to this 
meeting, to spare the void room over the meeting- 
house to Lawrence Steel, for a school-room, this 
meeting doth, with one accord, give consent that 
he shall have it for the use proposed.” I take 


them, and he afterwards became eminent in that 
calling. About three years after leaving hi 
situation in Dorsetshire, he came to Bristol, kept 
school “ in the great meeting: house at the Friars,’ 

and was very serviceable in that city and the 
country adjacent. Being imprisoned in New- 
gate, for attending one of the meetings in bris- 
tol, his health became impaired by the close con- 
finement, and he died not long after his release, in 
1684: “laying down his head in peace with the 
Lord.” John Whiting says further, “ He was 
a preacher of righteousness in that great city, 
in which he walked as a stranger and pilgrim on 
the earth; but hath finished his course, and kept 
the faith, and received the crown of life.” 

The following mention of another schoolmas- 
ter is from a minute madein the fourth month, 
1690: “ Paul Moone acquaints this meeting that 
Patrick Logan, a friend, late of Ireland, and now 
at London, a good scholar, and an apt school- 
master to instruct youth in Latin, &c., is at pre- 
sent out of employment, and, upon some dis- 
course of it among Friends at London, is in some 
expectation that he may be serviceable to Friends’ 
children in Bristol, upon consideration of which 
this meeting is desirous to promote it, in hope it 
may be serviceable to our youth,” &e. In the 
ninth month following the treasurer was desired 
to hand Patrick Logan “ £50, and to pay Jno. 
Harwood’s note of carpenter’s work for the said 
school.”’ There seems very reason to suppose that 
this Patrick Logan was the father of James 
Logan, before mentioned as the Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania. Wilson Armistead states that he 


the following particulars from the account «f | was educated for a clergyman, receiving the 


Lawrence Steel, related by John Whiting, who 
speaks of him as one whom he dearly loved, and 
was well acquainted with. He was born in 
London, in 1644. His parents, who were zealous 
Independents, devoted him to the ministry from 
his birth, and spared no pains in his education. 
Strong religious convictions led him to seek for 
help and guidance among the Presbyterians, and 
after that among the Independents. Although 
notsatisfied to occupy the position of public 
teacher among them, he accepted a situation in 
a gentleman’s family in Dorsetshire, in which 
he was expected “‘to tutor children, and pray 
and preach in the family.” When the time 
came for him to receive his stipend, he felt that 
it would be wrong for him to accept payment for 
his religious services ; and shortly afterwards he 
decided that he could not continue to conduct 
these stated services. Though he had received 
a strong prejudice against the newly established 
Society of Friends, yet his convictions on these 
points being in accordance with theirs, he was 
led to make inquiry respeting them. Having 
parted from his employers with feelings of mutu- 
al love and regard he retuned to his family. 
After attending the meetings of Friends for 
twelve months he spoke asa minister among 


benefit of a good education in the University of 
Edinburgh, where he received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. But though educated for the 
‘Church,’ and having served some time as a 
chaplain, he relinquished his clerical profession, 
and returned to Ireland, where he afterwards 
joined in religious Society with the Quakers.” 
In 1694 another schoolmaster had to be chosen, 
and in a minute on the subject reference is made 
to a young man aged twenty-two who had been 
proposed, a good scholar for Greek and Latin, 
and a good hand in writing ;” but he was thought 
too young, Friends “ being desirous to have a 
grave, sober man, his wife a good motherly wo- 
man, fit to table, and cherish up lads, and the 
master able in Latin, writing, aud mathematics, 
if can be had.”” James Logan, who appears to 
to have succeeded his father in the care of the 
school, ‘consented to continue it awhile longer. 
The next appointment of a schoolmaster took 
place in 1699 (the year of James Logan’s re- 
moval to Philadelphia), when Alexander Arscott, 
who is described as “ a scholar lately convinced,” 
was established in the workhouse as master of the 
school. From the particulars of his life given 
by Gough,* I find that he was born about 1677. 
~_® History of the Quakers, Vol. 1V. p. 307. — 
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His fataher was a clergyman of the Church of 
England, incumbent of Southmolton; in Devon- 
shire, and designing his son for the same vocation, 
he sent him to Oxford to complete his studies. 
Alexander Arscott seems to have felt, at an 
early period of his life, that he must relinquish 
the prospect of worldly advantage which was | 
opened belore him by the education which he | 
had received, and by the expectation of prefer- 
ment which his father’s connectionsand influence 
held out to him. The difficulty which he ex- 
perienced in adopting this conclusion was great- 
ly increased by the affectionate entreaties with | 
which his parents sought to divert him from it. | 
He wept with them in their distress, and his un- ' 
derstanding became clouded for a time by doubts 
respecting the propriety of his conduct. But 
during this season of spiritual conflict, he prayed 
earnestly for right direction ; and in answer to 
his prayers the conviction was brought home to his 
mind that if he would be Christ’s disciple, he must 
be willing to forsake father and mother at His 
requirement. He had afterwards the satisfae- 
tion of finding his parents more reconciled to 
the change ; and his interest with Friends ena- 
bled him to become serviceable to other members 
of his family, by procuring them situations. Alex- 
ander Arscott came to Bristol when he was 


about twenty-two years of age ; and his subsequent 
course must have convinced Friends that they 
did well to waive the ojection which was express- 


ed in a former case to engaging so young a man. 
Not only as an instructor of children, but in the 
work of the ministry to which he received a call ; 
by his zeal for upholding Christian discipline in 
a Christian spirit; as well as by the means of 
the sound judgment and diffusive benevolence 
which gave him a high position among his fel- 
low-citizens in general, he appears to have exer- 
ted an influence for good which continued to be 
felt till the period of his decease. He died in | 
1737, in the sixty first year of his age, in a| 
peaceful frame of mind. 

Passing into Somersetshire, we find in the 
Quarterly Meeting minutes of 1697, a reference 
to an epistle received from Friends in London 
on the subject of education, &c.: and in the fol- 
lowing year Long Sutton having been proposed | 
as a suitable situation for a school, John Banks, 
Jasper Batt, and Elias Osborne, were desired 
‘to act for the procuring a schoolmaster, and to 
let him know for encouragement, that if there 
do net scholars enough come to him to make up 
£20 per annum, that Friends of this county 
will make up so much as doth fall short, for two 
years, so that he may be sure of £20 per annum 
for two years.” At the following Quarterly 
Meeting it was mentioned that the Friends so 
appointed “did desist the matter, finding there 
was an objection did arise in the north division 
of this county : doubting how the place proposed 
might agree with their children’s health ; and 


i 


they now proposing Sideot for the setting up of 
the school, this meeting consents that it may by 
there.” In the fourth month, 1699, the folloy. 
ing minute occurs: “ William Jenkins, of Her. 
ford, pursuant to an invitation from Friends of 
this county, offering himself to this meeting for 
a schoolmaster, and he being approved of as on 
fit for that employment, have agreed with hin 
for two years, to commence from the first of sixi} 
month, next. For teaching Greek, Latin, writ. 
ing and arithmetic, afier the rate of 30s. pe 
annum. For teaching reading, writing, anj 
arithmetic, after the rate of 20s. per annum. 
reside at Sithcott, a very healthy, serene ait 
about twelve* miles from Bristol, in the road tj 
Exon. Friends of this county to assure himg 
many scholars as will amount to £30 per annum, 
for teaching. The £9 per annum is proposed 
for boarding as many scholars as he shall board,” 
In the following year subscriptions were brough 
in from the different Monthly Meetings, to defray 
the outlay incurred in repairing the house 
Sidcot, in which the school was established. 4 
later minute contains an offer from William 
Jenkins, “to teach such children for nothing, 
as shall be sent to him from the Monthly Meet 
ing’s Charity, they paying for their tabling, (ani 
the like for any Friend, in case of inability to 
give the rates agreed on) for one year next ensu- 
ing, if he continues teaching school.” Th 
amount charged for boarding the scholars seem 
to have been thought somewhat extravagant, and 
a minnte of the Middle Division, in 1701, com: 
plains of it as being too high, provisions bein 
low in price.f In that year, William Jenkins 
informed the Quarterly Meeting that he had 
been presented at the Assizes, for keeping school, 
and a copy of the presentment was ordered to hk 
sent to the correspondents in London, for their 
advice in the case. No report is given of the re. 
sult of this prosecution ; but it probably ended 
in the same way as a similar proceeding against 
Richard Claridge some years later. Whilst en- 
gaged in conducting a school at Tottenham, 
where he went to reside in 1707, Richard Cle 


| ridge was cited to appear at Doctors’ Commons, 


“ to answer to certain interrogatories concerning 
his soul’s health, and the reformation of bis 
manners, and especially for teaching and instruct 
ing boys.” A prohibition having been obtained 
to stay the proceedings, the cause was removed 
into the Queen’s Bench. Chief Justice Holt, 
who presided on the occasion, gave it as his opit- 
ion that the statutes of James the First against 
Popish recusants, under which the prosecution 
had been instituted, did not apply to the defen- 
dant ; and the jury accordingly brought in a ver- 
dict in his favor. 


* The miles were long in those days. 

7 In 1728, the chfrge at David Hall’s school, at 
Skipton, was only £8 per annum, for board and tui- 
tion.—Life of Jams Gough. 
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For Friends’ Intelliencer. 
Review of the Weather, &c., for FourtH Month. 


1858. 1859. 
Rain, during some portion of the 
24 hours, . . ‘ 15 days. 9 days. 
Rain, all or nearly all day, . — ££ & =e 
now, . . . e ‘ 1 “ 2 “ 
loudy without storms, ‘ 2 § @ FG 
Ordinary clear, . ‘ | oe 5 


—_ 


30 30 


TEMPERATURES, &C. 
Mean temperature of the month 
per Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Highest do. during month do. 
owest do. do. do. do. 
Rain during the month, 
Deaths during the month, count- 

ing four current weeks for 1858, 61 

and jive for 1859, 773 900 

The average of the mean temperatures of this month 
for the past seventy years has been 51.08 deg., while 
the Aighest during that period occurred in 1826, ’28, 
35 and ’44—56 deg. ; and the lowest in 1794 and 1798 
—44 deg. 

Much more rain has fallen this year so far than is 
usual, the aggregate for the four months having 


51.80 deg. 50.80 deg. 
81. “ % - 
33. “ 33. 2 
4:64in. 5.61 in. 


reached 22.92 inches ; 1858, for the same period, 10.60 


inches ; and 1857 12.93 inches. The comparison might 


be carried still further back with the same kind of 


results. 
Philada., 5th mo. 7, 1859. 


J. M. E. 


Selected. 3 
WHAT IS A LETTER? 


What is a letter ? let affection tell ; 

A tongue that speaks for those that distant dwell ; 
A silent language utter’d to the eye, 

Which envious distance would in vain deny ; 

A link to bind where circumstances part, 

A nerve of feeling stretched from heart to heart, 
Formed to convey, like an electric chain, 

The mystic flash—the lightning of the brain— 
And thrill at once, through each remotest link 
The throb of feeling, by # pen and ink. 


THE EVERLASTING ARMS. 


Pilgrim on the road to glory, 
Pressing toward the heavenly prize, 
Mid the ills that now annoy thee, 
Mid the dangers that arise ; 
When thy way is dark and lonely, 
Ruffled, filled with loud alarms, 
When preplexed, exhausted, weary, 
Trust the Everlasting Arms. 


When the waves of trouble heighten, 
When the billows fiercely foam, 
All thou see’st conspires to frighten, 
Friends and helpers fail to come; 

When of human aid despairing, 
And no voice the tempest calms, 

Think of this, that underneath thee 
Are the Everlasting Arms. 


When corroding cares oppress thee, 
When the tempter’s doubts assail, 
When thy inbred foes distress thee, 
When they threaten to prevail ; 
When thou fear’st the thought of yielding, 
When thou’d rather die than sin; 
When thy hopes seem just expiring, 
Everlasting Arms sustain. 
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And, when all below is closing, 
When thou tread’st the swelling flood, 
When thou feel’st the waters rising, 
Thou shalt find the promise good 
Timid Christian ! venture on it, 
Bid farewell to all alarms ; 
’Tis enough, that underneath thee 
Are the Everlasting Arms. 


JAPAN. 


Additional evidence is constantly accumulating 
that the opening of Japan, accomplished through 
the agency of Commodore Perry’s expedition, 
will prove more real and of more value in a com- 
mercial point of view than was at first supposed. 
The intercourse between the Japanese and for- 
eign nations assumes every day a more liberal 
character. Already, by a marked departure 
from the long established usages of the empire, 
European women have been allowed to take up 

| their residence in Japan. The Russian Consul- 

|General at Hakodadi, and also his Secretary, 
have their wives with them, and at Nagasaki 

| the Dutch commanders who took out the two 
steamers built in Holland, one for the Emperor, 
the other for the Prince of Fizen, have been 
granted a residence, along with their wives. It 
is a proof of the advance which has been made 
by the Japanese in European arts, that these 
steamers, immediately on their arrival, were 
placed under the exclusive control of Japanese 
officers and crews. 

Another great step toward bringing Japan into 
community with the Western World is the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners, under the provi- 
| sions of the recent treaty, to proceed to the 
United States. A judicious selection appears to 
have been made for this purpose. One of the 
Commissioners is stated to be a man of intelli- 
gence, well versed in mathematics and naviga- 
| tion, who, in 1857, conducted from Nagasaki te 
| Yeddo, with the sole aid of Japanese engineers 
| and sailors, the first steamer which came into 
| possession of the Japanese. Both he and his 
| colleague were Commissioners for negotiating 
| the late treaty. 

At the lust accounts from Hong Kong, the 
| steamer Mississippi had proceeded to Yeddo Bay, 
| for the purpose of taking these Commissioners 
| on board, with their suite of fourteen persons. 
| The steamer was to sail fot Panama, by way of 

the Sandwich Islands and San Francisco, and 
, the Japanese were to be sent over the Isthmus, 
|in charge of Lieut. Habersham. Their arrival 
here, unless delays should occur in their embarka- 
| tion, may be expected in the course of a month 
| or six weeks. 
| The only other embassy ever sent from Japan 
, to any prince of Christendom was one in 1584 
_ to the Pope, during the flourishing period of the 
| Portuguese missions in Japan—not, indeed, by 
| the Emperor, but by three converted princes in 
j the neighborhood of Nagasaki. It consisted of 
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a 
two young princes scarcely sixteen years old, at-| coarse whale oil, oil of birch bark, unslaked lime, 
tended by two counsellors, and conducted by| pyroligneous acid, etc. But the albumen canng 
three Jesuit missionaries. They sailed from Na-| be driven out; and if dried it has a tendeney 
gasaki for Macao, which they reached in seven-| again toabsorb moisture. Hence, chemists hay 
teen days; but, the season of sailing for Malacca | recommended, and practical men have adopted, 
being passed, they were obliged to wait there | modes of rendering the albumen insoluble, by 
six months. When at length they did sail, they | combining it chemically with some other sub 
encountered great perils from storms in a twenty- | stance ; being made insoluble, it defies moisture, 
nine days’ passage, and, after recruiting for 
eight days, sailed again for Goa, then a splendid 
city, the capital of the Portuguese possessions in 
the East. In this voyage, they were cast away 
on the Island of Ceylon, and, though it was in 
January that they left Macao, it was September | 
before they reached Goa, and nearly a year more 
elapsed before, by the way of Good Hope, they | 
arrived at Lisbon, whence they proceeded to! 
Rome. The benefit of steam will secure, we | 
trust, to these new Japanese adventurers in the | 
diplomatic line a much shorter and more com- | 
fortable passage.—NV. Y. Tribune. 


VALUE OF CHARCOAL TO MAN AND BEAS§qt, 


One of the most simple and excellent medi. 
cines for any derangement of the stomach of 
human beings, is finely pulverized, fresh burg 
charcoal. For this purpose it should be closely 
corked up in a bottle as soon as it has bee 
burnt and ground ; a teaspoonful taken in a wine 
glass of water once a day will frequently be foun 
worth more than all the quack nostrums with 
which the country is flooded. 

But our object was to speak of the value of 
charcoal to domestic animals in fattening them, 
| A half pint of it finely pulverized and mixed 
| with corn meal and water to each animal onceor 

The present century has been marked by very twice a week, will be found extremely beneficial 
active inquiry into the nature of wood, the struc- | in aiding digestion and preventing any derange 
ture of its fibres and cells, the derangements to | ment of the stomach arising from overfeeding, x 
which the fibres are subject, the effect of these | is liable to be the case with that hoggish animal, 
derangements on carpentry and ship building, | Besides serving as a medicine, it is also extreme 


and the best mode of removing the evil. There ‘ly fattening, ¢ither in itself or rendering the food 





TIMBER AND ITS DECAY. 


have been many curious facts ascertained con- | eaten more available by correcting and stimula 


cerning the qualities of different kinds of timber, | ting the digestive powers. 

and especially in relation to its decay. The ex-| Charcoal has also been known to work won 
planation of dry rot may be stated as follows : | ders in fattening poultry, geese, ducks, Xe. It 
all the trees contain within their pores a kind of | may be given in the same way as recommended 
albumen, which contributes to the sustenance of , for swine. Fowls that have accidentally been 
the growth ; but when the tree is felled, and the | confined for a long time where they had access to 
trunk and branches converted into timber, this | no food except charcoal, when discovered, were 
albumen becomes an evil, instead of a good. | found not only to have sustained themselves but 


When the albumen is moist—which it always is 
before the timber is seasoned—it has a tendency 
to enter into a sort of fermentation ; if this state 
commences, the albumen becomes a_ favorite 
relish for certain minute animals, who forthwith 
bore for themselves invisible passages through 
the wood, to attain the object of their search ; 
these passages admit air and moisture, which so 
act upon the chemical constitution of the sap as 
to afford a kind of soil in which minute parasiti- 
cal plants grow; these plants, sprouting out, 
force holes for themselves through the wood, 
and appear on the surface as dry rot. ‘Attempts 
innumerable have be*n made to find out some 
chemical mode of protecting timber from ruinous 
decay. Sulphate of iron has been recommended, 


also sulphate of copper, as a steep preservative of | 


wood. Col. Congreve proposed the adoption of 
a coating of oil of tar, afterwards, a mode was 
brought forward of extracting the air from the 
pores of wood, and forcing chemical agents into 
the pores thus vacated, then came a multitude of 
proposals respecting the substance to be employed, 


| to have actually fattened. — Valley Farmer. 


From the London Daily News. 


DEATH OF THE SLAVE-HUNTING KING. 


We have this morning to announce the death 
of a sovereign. <A black, woolly-headed potentate 
was he, it is true, but nevertheless a notable 
Monarch—a trained and experienced warrior—a 
King whose deeds resounded far and wide. It 
is the demise of Gezo, the Slave- King of Dahomey, 
that we record. ‘The exact date when the event 
occurred is not given in the letter before us, but 
the news is brought with such particulars, by the 
last mail from the West Coast of Africa, that no 
doubt can be entertained that Gezo is gathered to 
his fathers, and that his son reigns in his stead. 


Gezo deserved the odium and detestation which 


he so abundantly obtained ; all the more that he 
was both able and sagacious. 
five-and-twenty years he supplied the demands 
of the Spanish and Portuguese slave-dealers who 
infested the Bight of Benin; ravaging and de 
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astating the interior far and wide by his slave- 
hunts to obtain victims for his European cus- 
mers. He organized and led these forays 


our diplomatic advances, rejected an anti-slave 
treaty, denounced our cruising system, complain- 
ed that we had deprived him of his revenues, 


nd cruelties on the largest scale Africa has 
known, and annually sold without remorse or 
cruple his own countrymen in tens of thousands 
or exportation. His horrible cruelties arrested 
he progress of Africa, fed the wretchedness and 
ortality of the middle passage, and, by depopn- | 
ating Negroland, promoted the immense material | 
prosperity of Cuba and Brazil. His policy, and, 
he wealth he derived from it, excited the cupi- | 
dity of his neighbors, and from Whydah to Lagos 
he slave trade became the business of the whole | 
population. When Gezo succeeded to his patri- 
monial throne, the adjacent country was inhabit- 
od by independent communities, of the Egbas, 
nd it was on them he perpetrated his earlier 
atrocities. He attacked them, burned their towns, 
arried off their choicest people, and, when bis 
pwn violence was unsuccessful, his intrigue in- 
oduced civil war, which completed their ruin. | 
While, however, the interior without the limits 
of Dahomey suffered by these slave wars, dis- 
organization and anarchy, the towns on the coast 
ora season flourished. Whydah, Porto Novo, 
Badagry and Lagos rose in population, carried 
on a great commerce in human flesh, were the 
seats of large establishments, and grew rapidly | 
inwealth. But their ill-gotten riches and ficti- 
ious prosperity brought their own ruin; they 
were nests and dens of robbers, thieves and) 
pirates ; scenes of tumult, disorder and violence 
were of constant occurrence. Badagry, which 
boasted of 10,000 inhabitants, was burnt down | 
fin a cut-throat affair amongst its own lawless| 
population ; the whole BigF. was closely block- | 
aded by Knglish cruisers; and Lagos was de- 
stroyed by a British bombardment. The liberated 
Africans of Sierra Leone founded the town of 
Abeokuta, established in the interior an anti-| 
slave trade interest, were encouraged by English 
missionaries, and supported by English assist- 
ance. This brought on Abeokuta the wrath of 
Gezo; again and again he attacked the new com- 
munity ; as often his assults and sieges were re- 
pulsed; until at last, in 1851, the Slave-King 
was completely routed under its mud walls, and 
from that time his power declined. British 
policy prevailed on the coast ; Lagos, under the 
influence of our Consuls, Beecroft and Campbell | 
(both remarkable men), became the seat of a 
large and profitable lawful commerce ; roads were 
opened up into the interior ; peace being estab- 
lished, industry took to honest courses, and from 
Whydah to Lagos the commerce in palm oil 
superseded the slave trade and increased at a 
rate nothing less than marvellous ; and then Gezo 
sought, however grimly, to regain his diminished 
revenues by participating in it. 
Gezo was, however, never converted or recon- 
ciled to legitimate commerce; he repulsed all 








and was ever on the alert to revive the traffic. 


At last his dismal reign is over ; and his death 
has been mourued and his funeral celebrated by 
the entire slave trade interest of the coast and 
the interior. His obsequies were performed at 
Abowi ; all the slave-traders of Whydah attend- 
ed and assisted ut them ; each carried thither his 
contribution of slaves to be sacrified te his me- 
mory, and of merchandise to be presented to his 
successor. It had been proposed to facilitate 
Gezo’s admission into the other world by the 
slaughter of 2,000 Africans, but, whether from 
the difficulty of procuring that number or from 
their greatly increased value to the Spaniards, 
the massacre was happily limited to 800. Gezo’s 
European agent at Whydah as usual displayed 
his magnificence on the occasion. He offered to 
the new sovereign a large silver salver filled with 
bright new dollars, and he provided for the 
enjoyment of his old master, in the Paradise 
whither he is supposed to have betaken himself, 
the model of an oak tree in frosted silver, from 
the branches of which hung, for his use, when 
disposed to the fragrant weed, the choicest of 
Havana segars. The mournful and terrible 
ceremonies over, the new King proclaimed his 


| policy to be that of his father; report adds that 


he at once left Abomi at the head of a large 
army on a slave-hunting expedition. 


I find all sorts of people agree, whatsoever 
were their animosities, when huubled by the ap- 
proaches of death ; then they forgive, then pray 
for, and love one another: which shows us, that 
it is not our reason, but our passion, that makes 
and holds up the feuds that reign among men 
in their health and fullness. They, therefore, 
that live nearest to that state in which they 
should die, must certainly live the best. 


Love is the hardest lesson in Christianity ; but 
for that reason, it should be most our care to 
learn it.—Penn. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tue Evropzan War.—Europe is palpably on the 
very eve of a great war. The Niagara, reports that 
on the 20th ult., Austria addressed to Piedmont an 
ultimatum to whose demands an affirmative answer 
was required by the 24th. These demands are that 
Piedmont shall immediately disarm, and especially 
shall dismiss the volunteers who have been gathering 
to her standard in considerable numbers from all 
parts of Italy within the last two months. If these 
conditions are not complied with in the time specified, 
Austria will at once declare war; and this menace is 
supported by the movement of a force of 80,000 men 
upon the Piedmontese frontier, in addition, it is said, 
to those already collected there. This army is of 
course intended for the immediate invasion of Pied- 
mont, and will proceed to cross the line the instant 
war is formally proclaimed. 
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Faiture oF THE AFRicaNn Grounp-Nut Crop.—Late 
advices from the ground-nut districts on the Coast of 
Africa informs us of a great deficiency in the yield of 
this crop in Goree and Senegal, and at Gambia it is 
supposed the crop will not exceed 8,000 tuns, or 
600,000 bushels, against 14,000 tuns, or 1,050,000 
bushels last year. Prices on the coast had advanced 
considerably in consequence, 


Inprans.— Dr. Forney, Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs in Utah, is busy visiting the several tribes with- 
in the jurisdiction, in order to counteract the evil in- 
fluence of those white men who were endeavoring to 
incite them to hostilities, and to lay the foundation 
for their being gathered on Government reservations 
and taught the arts of civilized life. 


CanaLs.—The number of miles of canals in the 
United States now in use is about 50,088; the total 
cost is about $175,000,000. In the three States of 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, there 
are not ten miles of canals now used for purposes of 
navigation. In New York and Pennsylvania, canals 
perform most important functions, both in the local 
and general trade of those States. 


S.tavery.—The Journal of Commerce has informa- 
tion that a cargo of 600 slaves was landed at the 
mouth of the Mississippi about fifteen months ago, un- 
known to the United States authorities. 


Hayti.—A missionary from Hayti is in New York 
at present. M. D. Bird, who for twenty years has re- 
sided in Hayti, as a Wesleyan missionary, preached in 
the Shiloh African Presbyterian Church on Ist of this 
month. Hespoke very encouragingly of the condition 
and prospects of the Hzytien people, and reminded 
hearers that it is not more than fifty years since H 
emerged from a state worse than that of barbarism, 
and that in that sbort time she has made wonderful 
progress. Herrevolutions are but proofs of the in- 
telligence of the people and their constant desire for 
a beuer state of government. Mr. Bird bad person- 
ally known President Geffrard for a number of years, 
and believed him to be an honest, upright magistrate, 
and a truly Christian man, who was devoted to the 
welfare of the country over whose Government he pre- 
sided. 

The republic of Hayti has commissioned two color- 
ed men, Touissant and Merdon, as ministers to Lon- 
don, where they have been received officially. 


During the sitting of the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner of Kent Co., Delaware, Elijah Prattis, (colored) 
was sentenced on the 2nd inst., to pay a fine of five 
hundred dollars, and to be sold to the highest bidder, 
for the term of seven years ; to leave the State, never 
to return ; and to pay the costs of prosecution in this 
case. And what for? Because, he was convicted, 
during the present sitting of the Court, of aiding a 
slave to escape named Albert Calvin Jackson, said 
slave being aged eighteen months, and claimed as the 
property of James R. Lofland, late Secretary of State 
for the State of Delaware. The sentence will be en- 
forced on the 14th inst., and a free man thus reduced 
to a life of slavery on a Suuthern Plantation for ful- 
filling the command to “love one another.” 

He bas property, a wife and eight children; but 
all must be offered up on the altar of American 
Slavery. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr anp Mgau.—The Flour market is inactive, 
and prices are firmer. We quote sales of superfine 
Flour at $6 70a 6 75, and $7 25 a 8 25 for extra 
family. The sales to retailers and bakers are within 
the range of the same figures. Sales of Rye Flour 
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and Corn Meal continue limited. The former at $4 9 
a4 50 per bbl. Sales of Pennsylvanian Corn 
at $3 88. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with gj 
demand. Sules of Southern and Pennsylvania y 
$1 69 a1 70 per bushel for fair and prime red, ag 
$1 80 a 1 85 for white in store. Rye is in demang 
and sells at 90 cents. Corn is in demand; gajg 
of yellow at 91a 92 cents. Oats are in good requer: 
sales of prime. Pennsylvania at 57 a 58 cents, an 
of Southern at 56 eents.- 


The season for Cloverseed is over ; we quotey 
$4 75a5 25 per 641bs. Nothirg doing in Timothy 
or Flaxseed. 

























































ENRY LONGSTRETH respectfully informs hj 
id friends that he has removed to 1336 Chestnut tt, 
opposite the Mint, where he proposes to keep alway 
on band a large collection of Friends’ Books, togethe 
with School and Miscellaneous Books. 
He is prepared to furnish Libraries with whater 
books may be wanted at very low prices. 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 1336 Chestnut st, 





J IGHLAND DALE.—Charles and Catharine Foul 

inform their friends that their house wil! be opg 

for the reception of boarders, early in the 6th mont, 

It is an elevated situation, ove mile from Stroudsbuy, 
and four miles from the Delaware Water Gap. 

The cars leave Walnut Street wharf every morning 
for Stroudsburg. 

The price of board in 6th and 7th months, will 
$6 per week, and in the 8th month, $7 per week. Chi 
dren under 12 years, half price. 

4th month, 1859. 


(tecre uae BOARDING SCHOOL Fok 
YOUNG MEW AND BOYS.—The summer sessian 
of this Institution v 
mouth, 1859, and cc _ -sue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per se: 4a, one half payable in advaner, 
the other in the m.ddle of the session. No extn 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

Henry W. Riveway, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m, 


commence on the 16th of it 


JT ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FO 
4YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to com 
meuce the next session Of this Institution, on the dM 
of 5th mo. next. For reference and further particw 
lars, enquire for circulars of Principal, ' 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 

London Grove, 22d of 3d mo., 1859. 


hae ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES 
4 TERCO., PA.—This Institution will open its sum 
mer term for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, o0 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continue it 
session twenty weeks. Circulars, containing term! 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person re 
questing the same, on application to the Proprictors, 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 
Mary G. Jackson, 
Macaig B. Jackson, 
Address Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. Va. 
WituiamM CHANDLER, 
Susanna G. CHANDLER, 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 





Assistants, 


i Proprietors. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 




















































